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he says it; not what he sees, but the way he
sees it,

As to the sympathetic quality of humour,
that is even more obvious in all Chaucer's
work. It is sympathy that lies at the bottom
of a tolerance so wide that it hardly finds it
necessary to forgive. When Chaucer needs a
melodramatic villain or villainess such as
Apius, or Alle's mother, he can depict one,
but except when it affords opportunity for
comedy he usually touches an evil character
but lightly. His heart lies in the pure poetry
of such women as Constance and Dorigen, or
in broadly comic effect: he has no desire to
sound the depths of human nature or to dwell
upon the darker and more terrible side of life.
Shakespeare's comedy is often touched with
a suggestion of something faintly tragic,
Even Falstaft is by no means a wholly comic
figure, and the wisdom of Jaques, with all
its affectation, contains a truth that goes
beneath the surface. Chaucer seldom shows
us the revealing power of comedy, but, like
Shakespeare, he is not afraid to blend gaiety
and gravity in the same person. From one
point of view the Book of the Duchesse is
surely the most cheerful elegy ever written,
Chaucer does not tell off certain low-class